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BASKETS OF FRUIT IN CIRCLES 
Ida Wells Stroud 


Fawcett School, Newark, N. J. 


ESIGNS such as these shown may be used for such a 

variety of purposes or adapted to so many objects, 

that one feels it well worth making at least one such to 

enlarge one’s collection of designs on hand. A minister 

does not feel quite safe, so we are told, until he has a barrel 

of sermons ready to be drawn upon when occasion demands. 
Why should not a designer also have a good collection? 


George L. Foy 


To design one like these let us first establish the size. 
They were made in ten inch circles. This size is useful for 
decorations on articles such as tip-top tables, sofa cushions, 
bedspreads, or portieres applied as patch work with stitchery 
in harmonizing colors, or as a center for a large tray or the 
top of a chest, the ends of a runner or wall panels, painted 
or stenciled directly on the wall, done in batik or embroid- 
ery. These might be done in ovals, squares or any shape 
as well as in circles. Some are shown here as illustrations 
on posters. These were painted on white paper, while the 
ten-inch circles were done on light tan colored card board. 


The circles were first divided into quarters with light 
guide lines; this helps in placing the shapes, it makes it 
easier to get the large heavy masses below the center and 
an even balance from side to side. Do not show the basket 
in perspective, and be very sure that the upper edge of 
basket is either above or below the center of the circle. If 
half the space be devoted to the basket an awkward, and 
perhaps, ugly result will follow. Have something cutting 
the upper edge of the basket for the long straight line is 
not in harmony with the curves of a circle. The shorter 
line showing the lower edge will not interfere with the 
curves, but when a long band of decoration is used near the 
top, break its edges in at least one or two places by notches, 
points or something of that sort. In planning the fruit be 
careful that prominent lines and shapes tend towards the 
center of circle and not away from it in radiating effect, 
for this would scatter the attention instead of holding it in 
the composition. 

After all shapes are placed, the dark masses must be 
located. Watch the pattern that this value makes for it is 
of greatest importance if the background be a light one. 
The next value representing another dark color not quite 
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as dark as the first may then be put in. In this as well as 
in the dark, select both large and small shapes to use for it. 
Of course do not use shading or light and shade in any way. 
This is quite different from light and dark values. By 
studying the illustrations here you will see that each shape 
representing a piece of fruit is made of one value excepting 
where a pattern occurs on it, and there is no shading to 
show form. 

In pure design we use but two dimensions, expressed in 
shape, value and color. Decorations are made to beautify 
the object on which they are painted and not to destroy an 
otherwise flat, simple, surface by representing modeled 
objects thereon. We eliminate all thought of thickness, or 
form, and confine our attentions to shape thereby retain- 
ing our flat surfaces while adding an interesting bit of 
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pattern told in shape, value and color. Keeping to a limited 
number of values simplifies the work, especially when select- 
ing color schemes, but as you see in the problem of the 
circles students were allowed to use as many as they desired. 
In their preceding problems the number of values had been 
limited. Each value should be represented by a color or 
by two colors of exactly the same value. 

It may help one to have a few definite questions to ask 
in criticising one’s own designs, for instance, say, “‘Does 
my design carry, at least half way across the room? 
Has it a large, some smaller and several medium sized 
shapes of dark? Has it similar sizes of light, enough alike 
to be harmonious, but not monotonous? Do the darks form 
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“ a good shape or pattern as a whole? Do the lighter values? blue-violet, next, red violet, then orange, yellow, yellow- 
x Do the lights? Does one part point to the next forming a_ green, blue green all full intensity and cream white on a 
I: line of interest all through the composition?” If you can background that is orange haif intensity. Miss Osterman’s 
k answer in the affirmative to all these questions you prob- basket of fruit is done in dark grey for basket and other 
ably have a good design. very dark values. Blue violet, red violet medium, blue and 
s Color schemes used in some of these illustrations may _ blue green next, orange also medium with yellow green and 
be helpful. In Miss Miller’s design the darkest values are yellow one-quarter intensity, light. 
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SIMPLE JEWELRY 
(Silver Bound Boxes) 


Carlton Atherton 


UITE often the jewelry student becomes discouraged 

by the seeming monotony, the repetition of sawing 

and filing without much apparent variety of results. Then, 

too, the boys quite often want to make something a little 

more massive than pendants, pins, and rings. For this 

reason the box mounted with gold, silver, copper, or brass, 

was decided upon. The finished piece giving a satisfaction 
of accomplishment which is so important to the student. 

Black Japanese lacquer boxes may be bought at most 
any department store and answer the purpose very well. 
For more beautiful results it would be well to have boxes 
made of ebony or teakwood and finished with a satiny wax 
texture. For more elaborate results the box could be cov- 
ered with leather—calf-skin dyed the desired color and 
shade being preferable to other leathers. 

The shape of the box should be considered carefully, 
irregular shapes -dbeing avoided until some experience be 
gained. The round ones will be found to be easiest to 
mount, especially if the sides are to be banded. 

The box selected, the next and most important step is to 
make the design. Most helpful suggestion for variety of 
line and beauty of proportion will be found on the early 
Spanish and Moroccan chests. The old English chests are 
rich in suggestions, too. Most of these, of course, are large, 
of oak, and bound in bronze, copper, or iron. The designs, 
however, suggest at once the sort of treatment logical for 
the rectangular box. The design may be applied in numer- 
ous ways. Medallions placed on the covers, surrounded by 
bands, simple or elaborate, are always good. The corners 
offer great possibilities, it being very logical to bind them 
for protection. ‘'Fhese can be done very simply, by taking a 
square of metal the proper size and drawing the diagonals, 
thus forming four right-angle triangles, one of which is 
sawed out. The metal is then bent on the two remaining 
lines until the two sawed edges make a good closed joint. 
This is soldered, forming a triangular pyramid, which fits 
the corner of the box. In case the corners are to be de- 
signed, and they may be very elaborate, the piercing should 


The filing should be done 


done before the metal is bent. 
later, correcting any irregularities which might occur in the 


shaping. It will aid materially in bending if grooves be 
filed with the triangular file along the lines on which the 
metal is to be bent. These should not be deeper than half 
the thickness of the metal, however, or it would be weak- 
ened. It would be advisable to flow a little solder into them 
at the same time the edges are being soldered together, tying 
them together and strengthening thm. The edges of this 
cap, those forming the base of the pyramid can be straight 
or they may be made concave or convex according to the 
shape of the box and the accompanying design. They are 
generally concave forming three slender arm-like projec- 
tions along the three edges of the corner of the box. This 
gives very pleasing spandrel shapes on the three sides in 
which the design is placed. 

Another method of treatment would be an all-over pat- 
tern of some rather simple unit, together with plain corners. 
The edges of the box might be entirely bound, having 
interior bands and the units repeated in the enclosed rec- 
tangles. The top might be left with only one or two bands 
and the design confined to the sides in a running border 
pattern as is done frequently on the Chinese and Japanese 
boxes, or bands running around the sides might oppose 
bands around the top and ends. | 

The students more advanced in design might try deco- 
ration in the Japanese style, not confining themselves to 
areas and zones but using a motif unsymmetrical but bal- 
anced. These decorations can be very beautiful but they 
are rather dangerous for the beginner. 

The thought that the metal must be secured to the box 
must be kept in mind when making the design. It is best to 
fasten it by means of small, round-headed rails or tacks— 
openings of the right size being drilled in the metal to 
receive them. The placing of these nails is most important 
as the design can be marred or enhanced by them. In view 
of this fact, however, it is unnecessary that the parts be 
“tied” one to the other, as they can be fastened directly to 
the box by the tacks. Gold, silver, bronze, coprer, and 


brass tacks can be purchased from any of the firms dealing 
in “findings” and come in almost any size desired. 
For the advanced craftstudents, those skilled in sawing, 
(Continued on page 188) 
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I. Maurer 


SIMPLE JEWELRY—(Silver Bound Boxes) 
(Continued from page 185) 


filing, and soldering, a wonderful field is opened by this 
problem. Exquisite boxes can be made by combining one, 
two, or three metals. Built-up patterns can be made with 
flat metal and also heavy wire soldered to the flat, adding 
heavy twist and balls for embellishment. 


A problem even more difficult is the inlaying of metal, 
for instance, gold inlaid in silver. This can be simplified 
somewhat and still retain the same effect by drawing the 
pattern on paper, then making very careful tracings—one 


David Atchison 


for the openings in the silver, the other for the gold which 
is to fit into the openings. The sawing, filing must be done 
very accurately in order that the gold pieces fit very snugly 
at all points, the openings made in the silver to receive 
them. When this is done, they are placed in the silver, 
hammered slightly with a wooden mallet on a surface-plate 
or any smooth piece of metal large enough to accommodate 
the silver. This is done to “drive the gold home.” The 
edges are then washed with borax and soldered together 
with silver solder, after which the whole is cleaned with 
“nickle,” finished and polished. The holes for the nails are 
drilled and the whole is applied to the box. 


M. Ostermann 
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CONTINUITY OF LINE IN DESIGN 
Edith M. Bushnell 


Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, Calif. 


HEN planning to make a special problem, featuring 
panos of line, the circle lends itself to interesting 
results. When the students first start to think design on 
paper, they are told to first get a circle of any size on their 
paper. After this is done, each is to make several and fill 
them with spontaneous lines, keeping in mind the infinite 
curve. After getting several circles whose areas are broken 
by good curved lines of different direction and thickness, he 
then starts cutting these areas up into interesting composi- 


Margy Hanbridge 


tions. The students begin to visualize the design that is to 
be built upon these lines in this space. 

When doing animals he is free to use his ingenuity and 
imagination, plus his knowledge of fundamental principles 
of design to express himself. The subject is of minor in- 
terest to the principles involved. When the student has 
decided or discovered what shape and subject his design is 
to take he should now be in readiness to consider dark and 
light in pattern. If he is conversant with the essential ele- 
ments of design, he naturally will find that the light and 
dark of pattern takes care of itself. Otherwise he must be 
careful to have simplified form the bases of his pattern. 
These designs in circles are adaptable for all-over patterns, 
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Margy Hanbridge 


book covers, centers of plates for trays, bags, phone books 
and many other decoration purposes that permit circular 
motifs. When a design is successful in attraction black and 
white pattern it can be used in enamels, in wood carving, 
stitchery and all kinds of decoration work. When designs 
are not interesting in dark and light arrangement they are 
rarely successful. So to secure worthwhile decoration units 
it is well to be particular that the pattern is kept evident 
and not broken in values to any great extent. 


The medallion used on cover of this issue is part of the 
class work done at Polytechnic High School, under the 
instruction of Mrs. Bushnell. 


William Wankowski 


Ronald Muller 


SMALL DISH FOR BON BONS—Jetta Ehlers 


All bands of Green, two parts Apple Green and part 
Royal Green. Upper large flower, Rose; large one under it, 
Violet. Small flower at upper left, Royal Blue used lightly, 
and small flower at right Deep Blue Green. Large leaf, 
same as bands, small ones Royal Blue. Little flowers in 
panel Rose with stem and leaf of Dark Blue. 


LITTLE SYRUP CUP—Jetta Ehlers 
Entire piece to be done in gold, or a clear green, such as 
Apple Green may be used for the tinting and the rest of the 
decoration in gold. | 
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Figure 1 


ORIGINALITY: A BY-PRODUCT OF KNOWLEDGE 


Ethel M. Arnold 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas 


CLASS in sketching composed of advanced journal- 

ism, music and dramatic students. The old cry of, “I 
can’t draw—not even a straight line,”’ chorused forth at the 
first meeting of the class. Such was the situation. The 
first attempt at drawing verified the students’ statement, 
for the design, completed after laborious erasings and many 
beginnings again was mechanically correct, but lacking in 
spirit and vitality. It had not that subtle something that 
lifts a drawing above the commonplace. The individual had 
put nothing of himself into it. The instructor knew two 
things needed to be accompiished. The inferiority complex 
of the student must be changed so he would feel he was 
master of his pencil, and the experience would be most 
effective if it paralleled the process of learning in his own 
field. Remembering a problem presented by a great art 
educator (the late Walter Sargent) with the clarifying 
statement that “Originality is the individual use of a defi- 
nite knowledge,” the instructor felt that this idea tied up 
with the students’ experiences best met her needs. 

A class discussion started things. “How does one be- 
come proficient in any line of work? Miss O’Hara, will you 
tell us how you prepare your music lesson? In this next 
play the dramatic club gives, Miss Stewart, how do you 
master your role?” Miss Stewart outlined, “First we read 
the play over to understand it, then each one learns his 
lines. Finally when we know it we put expression into it.” 
“And how do you learn the lines?” again queried the in- 
structor. “By saying it over and over.” “By playing it 
over and over,” answered the musical members. “By 
writing it over and over,” added a journalism student. 
“Does it seem reasonable that drawing might be learned in 
the same way?” the instructor asked. 

All were anxious to try—it was a new thought to them. 
So the class went to the museum and each sketched an 
animal in his best naturalistic manner. This was “reading 
the piece” to see how the parts went. Figure 1 is an example 
of this first simple sketch. Now came the memorization of 
the symbol by means of repetition. This was a more tedious 
process, but carried through several short periods it did not 
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become tiresome. Continual return to the original drawing 
was necessary at first to refresh the memory and to avoid 


memorization of any part badly drawn. Each student had 4 
experienced the learning of a wrong note in a musical com- 
position or the wrong word in a sentence and knew the 
difficulty of forgetting it when once it became a part of his 


knowledge. A few students memorized the symbol in 
twenty repetitions, others needed forty and some more. The 
last drawings done completely from memory required less 
than a minute to execute. Fig. 2 shows several of the 
sketches of the bear of Fig. 1 during the memory process. 
The student discovered that as he learned the symbol, the 
lines became more direct and forceful, he followed a definite 


a order of procedure and finally the drawings grew less and & MN = 
a less like the first naturalistic sketch. The individual influ- Oo”, ~ \ ) 
\ 

a) 


ence was beginning to creep in. The final step was really 
exciting. Having completely mastered the knowledge the a dS 
a student could now “put expression into it.” Just as one 

oa may play a piano composition, softly or forcibly, jerkily or 

| smoothly, with attenuated notes, with dramatic phrases or 

as expressive of whatever mood he chooses, so the students 

“nlayed” their drawings. Not being hampered by the 
mechanics their whole being went into the joy of creating. 

Long thin animals, chubby or bristly ones, swiftly moving 4 
or marching solemnly, jolly circus animals and fierce jungle 
ones—all these they could do now. Then grotesques were 

tried, by exaggeration of parts, and charming, humorous (NA 
animals and birds resulted. Moods were expressed, and the 

animals became joyous, tired, alert or dejected at the will of Figure 5 
the creator. 


- 


(Continued on page 198) 
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THE TREE AS A MOTIF IN DESIGN | 
Eva Brook Donly 


HE world is ever harking back to old ideas and to old 

principles, but always with a newer application and a 
different reaction. Trees have been used in decorative art 
since time immemorial, but the last word in regard to them 
has not yet been said. How about having your say? 

There are leaves, perhaps buds, flowers or fruit, seeds, 
pods or nuts on our particular tree. It has branches and 
a trunk; bark, lichens, mosses catkins. It has its own par- 
ticular shape—round, oval, conical or triangular. If it 
is winter there may be no leaves but there will be soft snow 
nestling in the crotches of the branches or weighing down 
the fir trees. All kinds of life subsist in or on the tree: 
squirrels, birds or insects. The tree may shelter a wee 
cottage from the wintry blast, a full-moon may rise above 
the branches, a fleecy cloud hang heavy behind its foliage, 
a rabbit may scamper beneath the boughs, a figure may 
loiter under the spreading shade, a deer may peer timor- 
ously through the glades. There is no end to the things that 
can happen to a tree. Fairies are said to live in them and 
even hold high carnival dancing on the greensward on 
moonlight nights. 

With such a world of possibilities before us we would 
be completely swamped were it necessary to utilize them 
all. Fortunately the designer is able to pick and choose 
the motif or motifs best suited to his or her purpose. The 
drawings which accompany this article touch only a few of 
these high spots. Some are treated in a more or less semi- 
conventional or semi-naturalistic manner. Others may 
stress conventional or more abstract methods of handling. 
In very few cases was the tree as a whole considered. A 
sprig or a branch seemed to teem with enough design pos- 
sibilities to keep one busy for a year and a day. Curiously 
enough a twig from a tree exhibits all the elements of the 
tree as a whole—a “tree in little’ we may call it. Fortu- 
nately the designer has much leeway and is privileged to 
choose as much or as little as he or she desires. It may be 
the better part of wisdom, especially if a beginner, to start 
with only a single motif. It may be one leaf by way of 
experiment. Let it be a nice simple one and let us cut a 


number of these from a stout sheet of letter paper. Then 
decide on the shape and form of the design. 

Shall it be square, oblong, circular, or a border? It will 
then be fun to fit these leaf forms into one or the other of 
the selected shapes, changing the leaf-motifs about until a 
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happy, satisafctory pattern has been evolved. It is surpris- 
ing the results that may be obtained in this way, not always 
as simple as it may appear. Dame Nature frequently works 
with a single motif. Have you noticed in early springtime 
her pine trees, decorated with glowing candles of bright 
yellow green (new growth) spaced with clever artistry at 
regular intervals to form a pattern against the dark green 
background of old “needles”—a veritable lighted Christmas 
tree. 


While it is true that a pattern can be made most charm- 
ingly from a single motif, it is not necessary to confine one’s 
self to so frugal a use of material, although the poet does 
tell us that “The prison unto which we doom ourself no 
prison is’, so if we wish we can linger as long as we will in 
our own “Foxglove Bell’? and continue making variations 
and experimentations, world without end, with only a single 
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} design unit; or, we may burst boldly into the open with as_ general proportion, its symmetry, balance, weight, line, 
many motifs as fancy may dictate. But whether we use direction, spacing, action, rhythm and sequence in order to 
| one or a dozen in a single arrangement, we must feel its arrive at a successful finish. 
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Tree Motifs—Eva Brook Donly 
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Tree Motifs—Eva Brook Donly 
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Tree Motifs—Eva Brook Donly 
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Tree Motifs—Eva Brook Donly 
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: Figure 6 

(Continued from page 192) 

= Other mediums such as brush and ink, pen and ink, 
3 crayon, and water color did not check the students’ ability. 
: Fig. 3 presents the little bear again in some of his decora- 
Rs tive poses, executed freely with brush, pencil or chalk with 


no sketching or blocking-in beforehand. The brush studies 
in Fig. 4 executed with great rapidity show what can be ac- 
complished. Here is spontaneous, decorative drawing with 
a vital, rhythmic quality. Here is originality in its highest 
@ form—creative expressions based on actual knowledge. 
— A student who chose a squirrel rendered the simplified 
— line drawings of Fig. 5. A dramatic student after several 
pages of nice serious birds suddenly executed the grotesque 
ducks of Fig. 6 as proof perhaps of her ability to carry the 
comedy part in the next college play. 


BN | Mary C. Ryan 


Creamer—Jetta Ehlers 


Design for Tea Tile—Jetta Ehlers 


R. Dunbrack 
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BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


Jetta Ehlers . . .  . 28 Sherman Ave., Newark, N. J. 


A FRUIT MOTIF 


N our problems for this page we have not used fruit as a 

motif for decoration, or at least not for a long time, and 

so for variety we will turn to that source for our inspira- 

tion for this month’s work. There are several occasions 

when a set of plates done in this fashion would be very 
attractive. 
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Just because we have used fruit for a motif does not 


however bar their use for many other purposes than serv- 


ing fruit. One becomes so bored at times with the indi- 
vidual who over-stresses having an appropriate decoration. 
If one is to be consistent in this respect why not paint a bull 
on a meat platter. Which may be, colloquially speaking, ‘‘old 
stuff,’ but is nevertheless quite true. That is the state of 
mind which has led people to paint fried eggs on a platter, 
or life sized crabs on a salad dish, a bunch of radishes on a 
relish dish, or even tomatoes and lettuce; which is all true 
for I have seen them all, collectively and individually at 
various times in my career. Anything in the realm of 
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Bon Bon Dish (Treatment page 190) 


nature interpreted in pattern is ours to use, and while the 
question of appropriateness does enter in, it is not in the 
same sense in which that word is understood by the people 
of whom we have just been speaking. 

Fitness to purpose, or appropriateness, is more a ques- 
tion of the type of decoration than it is of the particular 
motif used in that decoration. We have become accustomed 
to a certain delicacy in the treatment of fine table service 
for instance. We say that type is an appropriate decora- 
tion. Then we have heavy pieces, jars or vases such as one 
would use for a lamp base. Here delicacy would be out of 
place and we use a stronger coloring and bolder motifs and 
often cover the entire surface. Some of the table ware we 
use almost suggests pottery in both its form and weight. 
We have also the very fine and delicate ware such as Lenox 


or Belleek. Obviously this calls for a more dainty treat- | 


ment than the other. It does not make much difference 
what we use in the way of a motif, anything in “heaven 
above, the earth beneath, or the waters under the earth,” 
but interpreted in beautiful pattern. That is as far as 
appropriateness need bother you. 

The design given may be developed in several ways. If 
you have Satsuma or Belleek coupe plates the decoration 
may be done in enamels. If you have the regulation hard 
glaze china, flat color is the thing to use. Gold and Green 
Gold and Green Gold Bronze would make a very fine effect 
also. We will consider the flat color as I imagine the majority 
will want to use that medium in working. Grey Green, 
Violet No. 2, and Dark Green are the colors to be used. A 
No. 4 square shader and a small pointed brush will be 
needed, also some pointed toothpicks and cotton for cleaning 
up the edges. Make a careful tracing of the design and 
transfer to the china, using graphite impression paper. If 
the impression paper is fresh it is well to lay it face up- 
wards on some newspaper on the table and rub over it with 
a tuft of cotton or soft old rag. This will remove any 
excess greasiness which sometimes makes it almost impos- 
sible to work over the tracing with an outline. When the 
tracing is completed outline with India ink, rubbing this 
down to a faint grey by means of fine sandpaper. You 
will then be ready to proceed with the painting. Use a 
clean clear wash of Violet No. 2, about half value, for the 
grapes, and do not shade or model them. Keep the color 
perfectly flat and even. Over the white part of the leaves 
paint the very lightest wash of Grey Green. The darker 
part is of Grey Green full value. This also is not to be 
shaded but to be painted on in a flat even wash of color. 


Be careful in doing this, and when once laid, do not go back 
and work into the color again. The stems, veins, and 
tendrils are Dark Green, a medium value. The band on the 
edge of the plate is Dark Green and the line beneath this is 
Grey Green with dots of Violet. If done with care this may 
all be carried through successfully in one firing. Should 
the color be weak after it is fired it may be retouched and 
strengthened and fired again. 

A suggestion for working out the design in gold may 
interest some readers. Do the grapes with the regulation 
Roman Gold, the leaves with Green Gold, and the stems, 
veins, and tendrils with Green Gold Bronze. Use this also 
on the band on the edge. Make the narrow band Roman 
Gold with dots of Green Gold. The effect is really very 
rich and pleasing. 

There are a few points to remember in summing up: 
Do not be led by the question of appropriateness into what 
is really bad decoration. Ask yourself—first, is it a good 
design? If it is, then comes the real test of appropriate- 
ness. Is it a design suited to the shape and purpose of the 
piece to be decorated. Do not be led into things like mice 
and cheese on a cheese dish, unless they happen to make a 
wonderfully fine pattern, and then if you are happier with 
that particular motif, go to it. Do not in laying flat color go 
back and work over it once it is successfully laid. Do not 
attempt to use perfectly fresh new impression paper with- 
out first removing some of the top coating with a tuft of 
cotton or bit of soft rag. Fresh impression paper is apt to 
have considerable greasiness about it and it is very difficult 
to make an outline of either color or India ink over it unless 
you do as directed. Do not get your brushes mixed if you 
are following the directions for the second scheme of treat- 
ment. Use a separate brush for each kind of gold and 
clean the palette knife before going from one to another. 
They are very easily affected and must be kept separate. 
Do not apply the Bronze very heavily. Best results are 
obtained by light coats of it. That does not mean thin, 
poor washes, but to not paint it on in thick, uneven coatings. 


Syrup Cup (Treatment page 190) 
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